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from Christ’s directing and unto Christ’s 
leadership and fellowship, as the owned and 
witnessed Head over all things to his church. 
Both source and tendency is Christ’s Spirit. 
That is where the verdict “in the right direc- 
tion” stamps remarks so described. 

Shall we quail before so high an obligation? 
Surely we are not sufficient for these things. 
But from the Source of all sufficiency may 
help come to point in the right direction. 
**Is there not a Cause?” And if that is held 
to there will be the effect. Both start and 
terminus will be Christ. 

Before us often stand two bulky volumes 
containing thousands of mere titles of books 
of Friends’ literature. Most of these hold up 
to view the right Director of the words of our 
mouth or pens, and of the meditation of our 
hearts. And some of them bear the spiritual 
stamp of being so directed. Were our words in 
this day in and under the right direction, there 
would be little need of arguing about the right 
directorship. The people would witness it and 
acknowledge it in our works. 


find helpful counsels here for the young people e. 
under their care. 

The marriages of Friends are a beautiful 
example of godly simplicity joined with a most 
impressive decorum and solemnity. The mar- 
riage certificate, the form of which is pre- 
scribed in the rules, is usually handsomely en- 
grossed on parchment, and after the ceremony 
is signed by great numbers as witnesses. It 
was the privilege of the editor not long since 
to examine a great number of these certificates 
reaching back, with other historical treasures, 
for more than two hundred years and preserved 
as priceless heirlooms in one of the oldest 
Quaker families of thiscity. The evening thus 
spent was one of peculiar pleasure, and fruit- 
ful of reflections as to the value of usages and 
observances which express the religious con- 
victions of a people through their successive 
generations. Such usages become more im- 
pressive with the lapse of time. He who would 
lightly change them must lack both sympathy 
and imagination as well as reverence. In con- 
trast with the decent and well ordered marriage 
arrangements of the Society of Friends how 
rude and how vulgar are the sudden and hasty 
courtships, the runaway or other scandalous 
marriages, and the frequent subsequent resort 
to the divorce courts for relief from ill-as- 
sorted unions. It is needless to add that di- 
vorces among Friends are almost utterly un- 
known, indeed almost inconceivable. 

We desire to add that the seventh paragraph 
of these rules states correctly, in our judgment, 
the relation of a Christian minister to the sol- 
emnization of marriage. Of course, those who 
believe that marriage is a sacrament believe 
also that it can be administered properly only 
by a Christian minister. But the prevailing 
view among Protestants is that the minister 
officiates at a wedding only as one whom the 
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LEADERS AND POINTERS.—The editorial ar- 
ticles of some papers are called leaders. As 
for’ ours, we take no thought to lead, but 
rather would point. Not leaders then, but 
pointers, the suggestions on this page are at 
times remarked as being “in the right direc- 
tion.” That is encouragement enough. Looked 
well into, it sometimes exceeds the reality. 
But if we can so point Friends, we are happy 
to leave all leading where it belongs. And 
may we point with a plain finger. 

We have seen pointing done by a finger 
that was not plain. Probably it pointed straight 
and accurately, but it was so brilliantly jew- 
dled that we saw only the gems and glitter 
and lost its direction. It might as well not 
have pointed at all, as to have pointed bril- 
liantly. 

So many a well-pointed article or discourse, 
in drawing the attention to its brilliant style, 
makes us fail to see the point. A preacher 
isgenerally a failure from whom people come 
home and say, ‘‘ Wasn’t that a good sermon?”’ 
But when hearers have been so impressed with 
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The Protection of the Family. 


An article from “ The Christian Statesman” on the Re- 
vised Marriage Rules of the Society of Friends, 
Adopted by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, 1903. 


The Friends of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing have lately revised the Marriage Rules of 
their society and a copy has been handed us by 
an esteemed member of the society who is also 
one of the vice-presidents of the National Re- 
form Association. So far from being a matter 
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ie the living truth, or their own condition has | interest only to Friends these rules are of | law of the land and the usages of society have 
TIN os reache a that then tetah the entien interest to all the friends of good morals and | recognized as a fit person to receive and sanc- 





tion the vows of the contracting parties. 

The figures appended to the several para- 
graphs show the dates at which the rule was 
first adopted, or was modified, or re-affirmed. 

When the Head of the Church led our fore- 
fathers into an organization for their mutual 
help and religious fellowship, He gave them to 
see that unity in religious belief is essential to 
the full enjoyment of the blessings of a married 
life. and to that unrestrained confidence and 
sympathy between parents and children which 
are so important to their growth and settlement 
in the Truth. 

They also felt that this religious sympathy 
in family life is highly important to the body 
itself, designed as it is to uphold, rot only doc- 
trines more spiritual than those generally ac- 
cepted in the religious world, but also that life 
of faithful obedience which those doctrines 
require; for in this life of obedience alone can 
a belief of the doctrines themselves be retained, 


of personal and public purity. We think 
parents and religious guides and teachers will 
find great pleasure in reading them and they 
will be of interest to all thoughtful and earnest 
young people. The preparation, publication 
and observance of rules such as these area fine 
example of the care which every Church ought 
to maintain over the marriages of her young 
people. This care has been almost wholly 
abandoned in wide sections of the Church, 
and even parents, with the result that the 
young are left largely to form their own attach- 
ments and make their own engagements, the 
office of parents and pastors being reduced to 
the mere ratifying of arrangements which have 
been already made. Nothing is more manifest 
than that the Church ought to resume, by care- 
ful systematic and persevering instruction from 
the pulpit and otherwise, the oversight which 
she formerly exercised over the alliances of her 
sons and daughters. Pastors and parents will 


inthe absorbing end to which it points, then 
sits preaching not invain. As the preacher 
es no man but Jesus only, so will men see 
w preacher but Jesus only. It makes a vast 
fiference to the church and to the world, 
vhether men preach Christ or preach sermons. 

But to neglect style makes as much diver- 
to from the right direction, as to affect 
tyle. A slouchy manner is no plainer than a 
tecorated manner. Both attract attention to 
themselves, and away from its right object. 
Yet the excellency of the end in view, aimed 
# in single sincerity, will tend to rectify the 
Manner according to the mark of the high 
Mitpose intended. 

And what is this “right direction ”’ of Friend- 
like literature and declaration? It proceeds 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
poEBS THY BROTHER STUMBLE? 


foes thy brother stumble? Look and see! 
anything that has been done by thee 

Or anything that thou hast failed to do 

fas spread dark clouds of gloom across his view 
Of better things, when he, perchance, had silently 
for one of good example looked to thee. 


What if, early in his pilgrimage 

When hopes of heaven bedecked each daily page 
Of his life’s record, that near thy side 

Thy own self-righteousness and pride 

Caused him to stumble, darkened hope’s bright ray, 
And made him falter in the “narrow way.” 


Then, when before the tribunal bar of Justice thou 
shalt stand 

The Son beholding, at the Father's hand, 

The books are opened and that happy throng 

Behold alike thy righteousness or wrong 

What thinkest thou the Heavenly King will say, 

If thou hast caused one of his sheep to stray? 


And thou, who easily stumblest at another's fault, 
In the way that’s right, be careful lest thou halt ! 
Because some other one has failed to be 

The bright example thou had wished to see, 

Will not excuse ; and if thou turn aside, 

Some weaker one, that’s watching thee, may slide. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

A Visit to Algeria. 

(Continued from page 373.) 
5th day.—To-day has been another event in 
my life. How can I ever put it all into a 
letter! I am sure I do not know, for I could 
easily fill a volume with what we have seen 
and felt since we touched Africa. Oh, this 


desert! Oh, the infinite expanse of it, the 
life that has nothing to do with anything we 


have ever seen or known! How should like 
to talk with you, each one of you, and tell you 
all that has occurred. But 1 can only make a 
feeble. attempt. 

Well, at dinner last night, Walter suggested 
a walk to Sidi-Okba, an Arab city thirteen 
miles across the desert. [ at once offered to 
accompany him. We called the head waiter 
and discussed the matter. He was horrified 
at the thought of our walking—said it was 
entirely too far—no one had ever done it, etc., 
etc. We, of course, told him that we cop- 
sidered that nothing,—ordered breakfast at 
half-past seven, and bargained with Safti to 
accompany us for ten francs. He had never 
walked to Sidi-Okba in his life, but was will- 
ing to devote himself. We left about eight. 
No need to say that the morning was superb 
—not a cloud, not a breath of wind, neither 
warm nor cold, but superb—fresh, bracing, 
delightful. Safti carried the lunch, slung in a 
bag over his shoulder, for at Sidi-Okba, they 
said, everything we could get to eat was “very 
expensive, very bad, and very dirty.’”’ No 
we of trying to give you any idea of the life 
of the streets that we went through —camels 
being loaded uttering their woeful plaints— 
caravans getting under way—lounging figures 
taking the sun—French soldiers in brilliant 
wiform—native and French zovaves in blue 
and red balloon trousers—Spahis, or mounted 
tative soldiers wearing the splendid native 
costume over their red leather boots and 
divided skirts. Negroes from the far south 
and Bedouins from the desert—brilliantly 
dressed children flashing in the sun—all this 
we left behind, and took the road passing the 
wonderful garden, ‘‘ Landon,’’ of which I have 


not yet said a word, but which is certainly 
considered the sight of Biskra. Then we crossed 
the wide, cobble-covered bed of the Biskra 
river, mounted the bank beyond, and were 
upon the level road that runs direct to the 
southeast, to the native city of Sidi-Okba. 
For twelve miles there is nothing—absolutely 
nothing upon the road to mark the distance— 
to give one an idea of a landmark. To the 
north the eternal mountains, with the culti- 
vated oasis stretching from their base; to the 
south the eternal desert, stretching endlessly 
away. Behind us the palm groves of old 
Biskra; before us, on far-distant horizon, a 
dark line that, after hours of walking, becomes 
the palm groves of Sidi-Okba. The infinite 
expanse, the infinite solitude—the glorious 
sun, the delicious air—all together gives a 
sense of exhilaration really possible to experi- 
ence. But, after all, it was the strange life 
of the road that was of the most thrilling 
interest. Constantly we were meeting or being 
passed by Arabs mounted on horses, on mules, 
on donkeys; Bedouins walking behind and 
among the camels, which in long trains ad- 
vanced slowly, bearing heavy burdens, stretch- 
ing their long necks and eying us with calm 
indifference. By their side, in most ridiculous 
contrast, walked tiny donkeys, heavily laden, 
too, looking meek and submissive. Three dili- 
gences passed, crowded to overflowing with 
burnous-covered figures. Everyone showed the 
same surprise; incredulously asked the same 
question of Safti: “Why are you taking that 
family like that on foot to Sadi-Okba? it is 
impossible.’’ ‘‘ Qu’est ce que je peus faire moi ? 
c’est la famille qui le veut.” (‘* What can I do 
about it? it is the family that wants it.’’) 
Once a fine carriage dashed by—it belonged 
to the Bach Agha, the ruler of the region— 
two Frenchman, his guests, were with his son; 
they were going to visit the ruler of Sidi-Okba, 
who is the Bach Agha’s brother. We reached 
the palm trees about noon, and went direct to 
the one French restaurant, kept by pathetic- 
looking people, but who had a very pleasant 
garden. Here we had our lunch, sitting under 
the shade of pomegranates and palms for about 
an hour. We took a cafe maure (Arab coffee), 
and started with Safti to view the town. It 
contains five thousand inhabitants, and many, 
many thousand palm trees. The place is like 
old Biskra, only more picturesque, more typi- 
cally Arab than it. We made our way through 
dense crowds which thronged the streets, 
along both sides of which merchants of every 
kind were seated with their wares spread out 
for show. Repeated, before we could realize 
it, droves of camels or mules or donkeys were 
upon us, but only the two former were alarming, 
—the first because of their great height and 
advancing heads, the others for their heels. 
Everything that 1 have said of the Arabs 
before was here intensified. At last we came 
to the great market-place. Here Safti took 
for our further protection an armed police, 
for the Bedouins, he said, were too much for 
him to manage. Even as it was, they nearly 
overwhelmed us in their determination not to 
let us go until we had bought all they had to 
sell. But the most interesting thing that we 
saw was the mosque. We have been in many 
mosques, and some quite fine ones in Algiers, 
but none so interesting as this. The town, 
and the oasis, and everything takes its name 


from the Mohammedan saint who is buried 
there; Sidi, in Arabic, means ‘‘my lord;’’ 
Okba is the man’s name. He was a cousin of 
Mohammed, and the first Musselman invader 
of North Africa. The mosque is the oldest 
in North Africa. Because of its fame and its 
sanctity, hundreds of young Arabs from every- 
where come here to study the Koran, a school 
being attached to the mosque. About the 
courts are innumerable cells—high enough for 
a man to sit, long enough for a man to lie 
down—in these places the students live. We 
saw numbers of them all reading intently their 
sacred books. Slippers were brought to us 
(the Mohammedans remove their shoes and 
stockings and wash their feet before entering). 
We put them on—or rather, the mueddin (or 
muezzin) put them on for us—we had to slip 
along to keep them on our feet. The floor 
was covered with prayer rugs and mats upon 
which kneeled a great many of the faithful. 
Afterwards we mounted the minaret. The 
muezzin was very communicative, and spoke 
French very weil. He very cheerfully repeated 
the words many times that he calls from the 
minaret five times during the twenty-four 
hours, turning first towards Mecca, then to the 
other three corners of the heavens. From the 
top the view was superb—over the whole of 
Sidi-Okba’s chocolate-colored houses, with 
their brilliant decorations in the way of women 
and children, its palm gardens, its market- 
place and moving throng of hooded occupants, 
and away to the northward the eternal moun- 
tain wall, to the southward the apparently 
infinite stretches of the sand desert. The walk 
home was even more interesting than the 
morning walk had been; there were the same 
groups of Arabs, Bedouins, soldiers, travelers, 
but there was the added glory of the sinking 
sun—the unutterably soft lights caught and 
reflected by the wild mountain slopes—the 
blue of the desert looking like the sea. Then 
the radiant west after the sun was gone—its 
gradual fading light and the night settling 
down, the wonderful night on the desert, calm, 
still and radiant, with stars of unutterable 
brilliancy, while the moon, near its first quar- 
ter, gave a strong light. No sound but the 
barking of dogs guarding the Bedouin encamp- 
ments, no object on the horizon but the glare 
of their fires in the darkness. To understand 
in the faintest way the desert one must put 
out in the night in it; only so can one realize 
its infinite peace and its infinite calm. There 
was one pathetic incident of our trip. On our 
way home we met a band of Bedouins with 
three camels and a large flock of goats and 
sheep. One beautiful white lamb was sepa- 
rated from the rest, and crying piteously. I 
ran towards it and, with Safti’s help, suc- 
ceeded in getting it in my arms—it was the 
sweetest, whitest little thing. The moment I 
took it up it nestled to me, dropping quite 
limp in my lap, evidently utterly exhausted. 
A strange group of wild desert men gathered 
around me as | sat caressing it. Ragged, 
almost jet black they were, and half famished; 
we listened to their simple words, which Safti 
translated. It had been a terrible year—no 
rain, and half their flock had died of thirst and 
hunger. It had been three days now since 
they had found any food—going, going, going, 
the poor sheep dropped one by one and per- 
ished. The little white lamb nestled to me; 
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VISION. 


BY SYDNEY LANIER. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wiid flowers on the distant hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets! 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 


A Visit to Japan. 


Solicitations having been received on be- 
half of not a few of our readers who desire 
to be informed of the travels of our friend 
Joseph Elkinton during his present visit in 
Japan, we are at liberty to present extracts 
from such of his letters or notes as come to us. 

He was met at Yokohama by his sister and 
a friend, and daily enjoyed the beautiful garden 
of her home at Tokyo, except as visits to 
schools, places of public interest, and religious 
gatherings increasingly claimed his attention. 

His interest became especially enlisted in 
an annual religious gathering held at Tsuchuira, 
which was participated in by some under the 
name of Friends as well asothers. ‘‘We had,” 
he says, ‘‘some precious meetings. Of course 
I think there are times when more quietness 
would be profitable in these meetings, but I 
could feel the sincerity of their hearts and 
earnest desire to deepen in spiritual experi- 
ence and understanding, and 1 am very glad 
to have shared the blessing we received from 
above—the difficulty is to retain it.’’ Notes 
of the utterances of a few speakers, taken 
down by some who understood the Japanese 
language, may be added later on. 

“T have been pleased by what I have seen 
in the Friends’ School at Tokyo. I took there 
the books entrusted to my care, and have at- 
tended the meeting for worship twice, and 
have addressed the girls in collection ; also 
visiting the class-rooms during hours of their 
lessons, and I see there is the foundation for 
a good school. The thing which impresses 
me most is the need of a well-trained native 
teacher, such an one as they are now en- 
gaging in Michi Kaurai, who graduated at 
Bryn Mawr a year ago. This is in line with 
all the most successful schools in Japan. The 
school has the best equipment, so far as 
buildings go, of all I have seen in Japan. I 
am to meet with the patrons of the school a 
few days hence, and also, a week later, to 
explain the views of Friends to those who 
may assemble. 

‘‘A week ago I spoke to a company of for- 
eigners on Peace ; and a pastor named Ukai 
asked me to tell his people about the thir- 
teenth International Peace Congress held in 
Boston last fall, which I did. There were 
one hundred or more present. I also spoke 
in a hall to as many more, who were young 
men. So I have been kept busy in one way 
or another.” 


To recur to the general Annual Meeting at 
Tsuchuira for Christians. We find notes given 
of Bunji Kida’s first testimony at the opening 
meeting —‘‘ a sweet-spirited man of thirty- 
five. Icould feel the Master was leading him, 
and he earnestly wanted to learn more of 
Friends’ way of worship, although he had 
joined the Society. His opportunity to know 
Friends had been very limited. He was in 
the State of Oregon a few years since, but 
did not see any Friends there. He talks 
English very well, and his wife is a superior 
woman, also speaking English. He is of.a 
spirit that would promote the spiritual life of 
any community. He desired ‘only to lift up 
the cross of Christ in testimony. It is my 

‘cross to confess that my condition has been 
too much like the people of Laodicea men- 
tioned in Revelation. I have too often quenched 
and grieved the Holy Spirit. My heart is filled 
with praise that God has been pleased to have 
mercy upon me. 

““Why have we come to the Annual Meet- 
ing? To hearsermons? To see something in- 
teresting? If so we shall be disappointed. 
God is truly working in our midst, that the 
meeting be not in form, but in the Spirit. 
Do we not long to humble ourselves, and see 
the power of God working? The earnest love 
of God is being revealed in our hearts by the 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit loves us with a 
watchful eye. God resists the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble. If we have 
hearts that are proud, He will not bless us.’ ”’ 

In a meeting for Christian Doctrine, which 
was attended by one hundred persons, C. 
Kaifu spoke, tracing the leading up into the 
Christian Dispensation. First, that God met 
face to face with his people. Second, on ac- 
count of sin the connection was broken with 
many. Then came on the period of the Mo- 
saic Law; the age of the Prophets; the period 
of Christ’s appearance in the world in a per- 
sonal presence, concluding with his death on 
the Cross. Then Christ’s promise to give the 
Holy Spirit, and his ascension to the Father. 
Following this has come the period of the 
Holy Spirit, his work for Redemption on the 
cross having been finished, and the Holy Spirit 
now given forall to receive and follow. Please 
think of this as the age of the work of the 
Holy Spirit. “Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.’’ 

As Christ’s opening up the way of recon- 
ciliation by the Cross was followed by the 
more manifest werk of the Holy Spirit, the 
same historical order is known in the indi- 
vidual life. First there must be a knowledge 
of one’s sin, going on unto Repentance, and 
then forgiveness. In the new birth one en- 
ters into his spiritual family, becomes a true 
child of the Father, and can truly cry “ Abba, 
Father,’’ and experience fellowship with Him. 
Next one wishes to do the things which please 
Him. In this condition and obedience is he 
nourished by the Father. 

Accordingly, it behooves each one to con- 
sider. “‘In which period am I?’’ Sometimes 
one must query many days before the answer 
comes. If one wishes to be holy before his 
God he must come into entire dedication of 
himsel and all, into confession of all hidden 
sin, and be a subject of the coming in of the 
Holy Spirit to abide. The Father gives to 
each one the work that pleases Him. First 


‘ 


ee 
being, then doing. The Christian will be 

to suffer for Christ. He will not strike back, 
He is patient in all trials. His worship, prayer 
and praise is echoed in [saiah’s cry before 
‘Holy, holy, holy!’ His work under the 
anointing, in his lot in all the world, isa 
tizing work “into the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’’ Christ sit. 
ting at the right hand of the Father, the Holy 
Spirit is working in the hearts of men; the 
Holy Spirit is pleading in the heart,—praying 
in the heart’s centre, showing what is gin, 
what pleases and what displeases Him. Work. 
ing in the heart, the Holy Spirit feeds it with 
the necessities of soul life, heals the diseages 
of the heart. It takes faith for all this work 
to go on; it is for the soul whose hand takes 
hold on God. May we be enabled to pray for 
the Holy Spirit to fill us with love, to awaken 
us. This dependence upon the work of the 
Holy Spirit is the greatest blessing of the 
Christian life. ‘‘ The anointing of the Spirit” 
has a reference to Old Testament customs,— 
as the charge in Exodus xxx., not to touch the 
flesh,—so the Holy Spirit’s anointing will not 
come upon the lusts of the flesh. Some people 
cry, ‘‘Oh, fill me with the Holy Spirit!’ But 
the prayer is not answered because one is 
dwelling in the flesh, or desiring this blessing 
for worldly reasons. The Spirit will lead, and 
will answer cries, but will not come in fulneg 
upon the “‘Gentile heart.” All work for God 
must originate with Him. His children are 
sealed with the Holy Spirit; by the Spirit they 
are guided; sleeping, waking, they are led t 
God. The Holy Spirit interprets the Scrip 
tures, and shows the way to Heaven. Paal 
thought to go into Asia, but was hindered by 
the Spirit. To know the impressions of the 
Spirit is a blessing. 

C. Kaifer then gave the substance of J. EL 
kinton’s story of being calm in a train-wreck. 
““ Have we experienced these impressions?” | 
can recall at least three such signal experi 
ences. If the Holy Spirit interprets the Bible, 
there will be unity,—as with the two wheel 
of a jinrikisha. If one feels impressions of 
the Spirit for preparation or work, one must 
not ‘‘break’’ this impression, but obey. The 
Holy Spirit makes the discrimination in w 
between man’s righteousness and the righteou- 
ness of God; reveals also the difference be 
tween the praise of the world and the praise 
of God. Purity comes from Him. Once pure 
does not mean always pure; one may fall 
quickly under temptations. Fish in water at 
all right in water; but keep thou in the love 
of God. There is no place for ease in this 
high and holy calling. The purity of th 
father will not serve for his son. It is mt 
freedom from temptation,—rather do th 
temptations increase in the work of purify 
ing. 

The Divine purity of holiness is absolute,— 
but it is not so with man; but he may be “pre 
sented blameless.’’ The Holy Spirit in Hi 
heart is like a celestial savor to sweeten 
give completeness. Daniel’s peace in 
lion’s den was the love of God shed abroad it 
his heart by the Holy Spirit. So we mayl 
kept by the power of God, as vessels of glo 
Born in an age of the Spirit, let us worship 


Spirit and worship in Truth. This is the pri 
ciple of the Friends. 
(To be continued, ) 
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fie Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 374.) 


Hannah F. Wood accompanied her husband, 
feory Wood, and on one occasion addressed 
gme advice to a collection of Indians which 
yas well received: the more so probably as it is 
ist seldom our women Friends have thus been 
jeard in their public gatherings. 

This was the last general visit performed by 
Bhenezer Worth among these Indians whose 
welfare he had had almost continuously at 
heart for more than thirty years. In the fol- 
lowing summer he passed peacefully away on 
the 16th of the Sixth Month 1877, in the 
geventy-fourth year of his age. His memo- 
randa and letters written during his residence 
at Tunesassa, as has been previously mentioned, 
were published in ‘‘THE FRIEND’’ vol. 52, etc., 
and give an inter-sting insight into many of 
the exercises through which he passed in his 
efforts to promote the welfare of those by 
whom he was surrounded. 

The death of Thomas Wistar had taken place 
some months previously viz: First Month 16th, 
1876, and the removal of these two Friends, 
together with that of Joseph Scattergood, who 
had jointly and earnestly labored with them 
in this field, was deeply felt, and is thus re- 
ferred to in their report to the Yearly Meeting 
by the Committee in 1878. ‘‘Upon various 
occasions it has been interesting to observe that 
the Indians, on learning of the recent decease 
of some of our valued friends and 20-laborers, 
have shown their sense of the loss they have 
thereby sustained ; some of them shedding tears 
at the remembrance of the long and faithful 
services which they had rendered to their peo- 
ple.” 

In 1877 a new edition of the pamphlet en- 
titled ‘A Brief Sketch of the Rights of the 

Seneca Nation etc.,’’ was published with some 
additional matter. 

In their report to the Yearly Meeting in 1877, 
the Committee refer to the death of a valuable 
young Indian woman who had been one of the 
pupils at the Boarding School, and afterwards 
had taught one of the schools on the Reser- 
vation. Her name was Phebe Boan. They 
remark ‘‘During her last illness which was of 
some months continuance her expressions indi- 
cated an humble submission to the will of her 
Heavenly Father, a tender solicitude for the 
eternal welfare of those by whom she was 
surrounded, and a peaceful trust that through 
the love and mercy of her Saviour all in the 
end would be well. A letter written by a sur- 
viving sister, also a seriously minded woman 
says ‘Her disease was such that she wanted 
to be kept very quiet, and let nothing excite 
her, though she dearly loved to have the 
Quakers see her, and talk with her. She 
thought a great deal of the Quakers. She 
seemed to be aware of her situation, and used 
to say, God has arranged these sicknesses and 
sufferings for our special benefit. He doth 
not afflict willingly but to show us his hand 
dealing, and to draw us nearer to Him while 
We yet stay; to rid ourselves of sin, and to he 
the better prepared for a home in the man- 
sions above. Look up and »ray to our Heavenly 
Father, Christ Jesus our Lord, He will remove 
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all darkness, and point out our way clear. 
The labors of the three Commissioners ap- 





pointed by the Government under the Act of 

1875, to define the limits of the villages, were 

extended to include the resurvey and marking 

of the boundaries of the Allegheny Reservation, 

which was a useful and needed work. After its 

completion the Seneca Counsellors in 1877, re- 

quested the Secretary of the Interior to have 

the boundaries of the Cattaraugus Reservation 

also resurveyed and marked. In performing 

this work the Surveyor was furnished with a 

memorandum of the original lines of the Reser- 

vation as his guide, these he traced and found 

that they included a tract one mile wide and 

six miles long, and two others each of one mile 

square, which had been sold by the Indians 

in 1826, but which sale had never been formally 

ratified by the Senate of the United States, and 

had thus not been officially recognized. This 
reopened a question which was 4 new one to 
many of the present generation, and the Com- 

mittee was applied to by the Indians to give 
their judgment as to whether they should make 
an effort to recover these lands by legal pro- 
cess. As it was not disputed that payment 
had been received by the Indians years ago in 
fulfilment of the agreement with the purchaser 
the Committee discouraged the attempt; but 
their advice was disregarded. The result was 
a suit at law, which some years after was ended 
by a decision confirming the title of the white 
occupants. The cost of the resurvey of the 
Cattaraugus Reservation performed by Charles 
EK. Fink the surveyor above referred to, was 
paid out of funds belonging to the Seneca Na- 
tion. The work was completed in 1878, and 
showed the area tu be according to the original 
boundaries 27,097 acres. The tracts which 
had been sold [in 1826] once belonging to this 
Reservation contained 5,120 acres, leaving its 
present area of 21,977 acres. 

Among the many evils to which the Indians 
are exposed is that of intemperance, to which 
they seem peculiarly liable. On this account 
the production and use of cider among them 
has been found of great disadvantage. One 
of the Friends at Tunesassa writing Third 
Month 11th, 1878 says ‘‘it appears that every 
white man near the Reservation that can get 
a barrel of cider will sell it to the Indians, and 
many of them yet very drunk on it, and they 
are so anxious to get it that they will pay any 
price for it that is asked. I believe many men 
up and down the Reservation do this kind of 
robbing the poor Indians besides the taverns 
. . » « We have found it necessary to refrain 
from letting the Indians have vinegar because 
we found out they used it for drink.’’ 

Daniel Sherman, Agent for the Indians at 
that time, in his report for 1880 says ‘‘the 
principal source of intemperance among the 
Indians in this Agency arises from the sale to 
them of hard cider and liquor disguised in it. 
This trafflic produces a great deal of demorali- 
zation among the Indians, and frequent com- 
plaints are made in relation to it. The hard 
cider not only makes them drunk but very 
quarrelsome, causing frequent breaches of the 
peace. I think that section 2139 of the Stat- 
utes of the United States should be amended so 
as to include by its terms prohibition of sale 
to Indians of all intoxicating beverages, in- 
cluding cider and beer that intoxicate.”’ 

It has been gratifying to know that Congress 
passed in 1892 an amendment to the laws pro- 
hibiting intoxicating drinks to the Indians so 


as to include the prohibition of ale, wine, beer 
or intoxicating liquors of any kind. The in- 
troduction of these or of ardent spirits into 
the Indian country was then made punishable 
by imprisonment of not more than two years, 


and by a fine of not more than $300. 
(To be continued.) 


Self to Conscience. 
“Here's a coin; "tis counterfeit, I know; 
But take it, sleep, and let me go!” 


Conscience to Self. 
“Ay, go! I take thy coin, and sleep to-day; 
Some day 1’ll wake and fearful interest pay!” 
—Barstow. 
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Notes in General. 


Ll. Loyd writes an interesting letter from Foo- 
chow, China, on the enlightening of that great 
country, in which he says: “The new generation 
of Chinese is well aware of their country’s back- 
wardness and ashamed of it, and Christianity is 
making steady progress.” 


A man eighty years old, who, by reason of his 
lineage and age has been the recognized head of 
the Confucianists in the part of Korea where the 
Presbyterian Mission has been holding evangelistic 
services has now accepted Christianity. His son 
has long been a Christian and a church leader. 


W. J. Dawson confesses freely that he has been 
heard almost entirely by professedly Christian peo- 
ple while in America. It is believed by many that 
W. J. Dawson would prefer to preach and labor 
among “the masses of the transgressors,” in some 
commodious hall in some one great city. 

New York is the largest single mission field in 
the world to-day. It is estimated that only one- 
third ofits population, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, is under Christian influence. The for- 
eign-descent population in New York is larger than 
the whole of Chicago’s population, and they read 
thirty-six daily newspapers in foreign tongues. 
Congregationalism carries on religious services in 
fourteen languages. 


There is in press an important book by an Eng- 
lish Friend, Joshua Rowntree, entitled “‘The Im- 
perial Drug Trade.” This book contains an his- 
toric sketch of the Indo-Chinese Opium Trade; an 
examination of the proceedings and report of the 
Royal Commission on Opium; and a survey of the 
more recent evidence upon the traffic, and the ef- 
fects of the opium vice in China in the light more 
especially of the new developments in the East. 


Who shall deny that the gramophone has reached 
the summit of fame? The British Museum, that 
wonderful institution which is an encyclopedia of 
the cosmos, has decided to collect and keep gram- 
ophone records of the voices of the most eminent 
singers and publicists. They will be for the use 
of posterity, will be known as master records, and 
will be of nickel and practically indestructible. 
From these playing records can be stamped at will. 
The phonograph, otherwise named the gramophone, 
was invented in 1877 by Thomas Edison.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


MorTautity AMONG SENATORS.—Within fifteen 
months six distinguished senators have died: Mar- 
cus A. Hanna, of Ohio; Matthew S. Quay, of Penn- 
sylvania; George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, Wm. 
B. Bate, of Tennessee; Orville H. Platt, of Connec- 
ticut; and General Joseph R. Hawley, whose death 
came two weeks after his retirement from the 
Senate by reason of physical disabilities. By gen- 
eral consent Senator Platt is regarded as having 
“rivaled Senator Hoar as an influence in the Sen- 
ate’s daily work.” These were all able men; there 

will be almost universal consent as to the one who 
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leaves the least desirable reputation.—Christian 
Advocate. 





THEY KNEW THEIR SHEEP AND THE SHEEP KNEW 
THEM.—The Sydney Bulletin says that without 
losing a single animal, seven shepherds recently 
drove a flock of 14,000 sheep from Mamuga, in 
Queensland, to Narrabri, in New South Wales, a 
distance of nine hundred miles. 

What life such a statement as this gives to the 
illustrations used by Christ concerning the true 
shepherd and the hireling! What care these seven 
shepherds must have taken of this flock! How 
closely they must have looked after the lambs! 
With what vigilance they protected them from at- 
tack, appeased their fears, prevented straying, 
brought back those that had wandered, and mod- 
erated each day’s work!—Christian Advocate. 





“CANNED PRAYERS.”—Extraordinary interest on 
the part of Presbyterian ministers attaches to the 
printed forms for public worship just reported by 
a General Assembly committee, of which Henry 
Van Dyke, of Princeton, is chairman. The report 
is really a prayer-book. The object is not, it is 
said by the committee, to urge the Presbyterian 
Church to adopt a liturgy, much less to make the 
use of a liturgy compulsory, but to provide forms 
for public worship for those who ask them. It is 
declared that there is no rule to prevent ministers 
from adopting and using the book if they can get 
copies and care to do so. 

The opposition to the prayer-book committee’s 
report comes from the conservative element, the 
same as were frightened by the word “ cathedral” 
in Justice Harlan’s plan for a great Presbyterian 
place of worship at the National Capital. These 
conservatives fear the adoption of a prayer-book, 
and even its permissive use, might be a step toward 
Anglicanism or even Romanism. There is declared 
to be no such tendency in the Presbyterian body. 
At Winona a missionary, long in service on the 
plains of the West, said in private conversation 
that Western people got on with “canned meat,” 
“canned vegetables,” canned almost everything, 
but he was sure they would bolt at “canned pray- 
ers.” The purpose behind the committee’s report 
is said to be the desire for uniformity in Presby- 
terian forms of public worship. Were the propo- 
sition put forward to adopt a liturgy it is said it 
would be overwhelmingly defeated, but in the pres- 
ent permissive form the feeling of leaders is that 
it can do no harm. But how long would the per- 
missive form of a downward step remain permis- 
sive only? The principle of ritualism once being 
conceded by a church to be truth in worship, there 
is nowhere over the whole field of its public wor- 
ship a place to draw the line on the ground of 
principle. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—The recent action in favor of good 
government by the mayor of Philadelphia and his ardent 
supporters has dismayed the “ machine” politicians. Sev- 
eral prominent officials identified with the ‘‘ organization ” 
which has for years controlled the administration of public 
affairs both in this city and in the State have been dismissed 
from the public service, and others appointed in their 
places, and it is proposed to institute a rigid inquiry into 
methods by which fraudulent votes have been cast in late 
elections by the connivance or direct assistance of police- 
men. A movement has been begun to secure in future 
the election of honest officials, and other reforms including 
the repeal of the act passed by the late Legislature to 
curtail the power of the mayor. 

President Roosevelt has lately had an interview with 
the Russian Ambassador at Washington, Cassini, in which 
he offered his services towards ending the war between 
Russia and Japan. A despatch says the President in- 
formed the Ambassador “ that he earnestly hoped for an 
early peace in the Far East, and that in expressing this 
hope he voiced not only his strong personal sentiments 
and those of his Government, but he believed these were 
held by all the Powers. His opinion was that it would 
be a mistake for Russia to continue the war. In addi- 
tion to the suffering entailed by the naval conflict, he did 


not believe that Russia has anything to win in prolong- 
ing hostilities.” 


ident was wholly unable to say, but he did not hesitate 
to express the opinion that, difficult as these conditions 
might prove in the light of such a victory as that gained 
in the Korean Straits, they would increase in severity 
with every day that a state of war continued.” 
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Members of the Diplomatic Corps expressed their ples. 
sure that President Roosevelt had taken the lead ig 
ing Russia to give up the prosecution of the war, by 
they said they were apprehensive that the President's g. 
forts would be fruitless. 

The Tsar has vested Governor General Trepoff wig 
dictatorial powers to suppress the revolutionary prope. 
ganda in Russia. 

“General Trepoff is given the right by the ukase to clay 





“‘ What Japan’s probable peace terms would be the Pres- 










The German Ambassador in Washington is reported to 



















































be using his influence for peace under the direction of | all assemblies and congresses, to suspend indefinitelygy 
the German Emperor in conjunction with the President. | societies, leagues and other bodies manifesting perniciggs VOL 
The President has designated Charles Jerome Bona- | activity, and to take all other steps necessary to presser, & ——— 
parte, of Baltimore, to be Secretary of the Navy. order, 80 as to prevent interference with the establish —§ 
It is stated that an adjustment of the teamsters’ strike | regime and to suppress the revolutionary propaganda” 
in Chicago by mediation seems as remote as it did two It is announced that tobacco has been discovered Pri 
months ago. Peace negotiations have been abandoned | Delie, a French physiologist, to have a sedative setics 
for the present. All the business firms now involved in | upon the auditory nerve. He therefore cautions moderg. § &scriy 
the trouble refuse to concede anything further in the | tion in the use of the drug, and avoiding it altogether 
controversy, which they now regard as a thing of the | where deafness has already begun. 
past. A. M. G. Himalaya, a young Portuguese, is the inventor 
For several years past a systematic effort has been | of a solar heat machine, which has the power of conces. 
made to fit the youth of the Cherokee nation of Indians | trating the sun’s heat to a temperature of 6800° Pabr, § (gouth: 
for the profession of teaching. It is stated that there | By this instrument he finds an appreciable heat in the . 
are now 175 Cherokees teaching schools in the Indian | moon, Mercury, Venus and Jupiter. Artic 
Territory, who have passed through a course of study and| The surface of the machine that gathers the raysis 
examination for this calling. 6,117 times the area of the small heating surface og Ne 
The eleventh annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Con- | which they fall, this being the centre of a steel crucible 
ference lately held, adopted a platform of principles in | lined with magnesia. This alone is able to endure th § 2™°T¢ 
which it is stated that during the past rear “numerous | intensity of the heat, a much less degree being able) § 
special treaties of arbitration have been concluded, and | melt iron oxide, silver, quartz, glass and fire-brick, and 
are now in force. The Hague Convention commands in- | even to reduce plumbago to a liquid state. Only lime, 
creasing confidence among civilized people, its purpose | chalk and magnesia have proved able to withstand the 
and scope are better understood, its provisions have been | extraordinary temperature. By a clock-work arraage We | 
resorted to with success in cases of great difficulty, as | ment the apparatus is made to point towards the sum Bf the com 
in the settlement of the North Sea incident, and we now | during its progress in the sky. 
have a confident assurance that the tribunal which it has A method for increasing the usefulness of lumber itis § "4" 84 
established will become of increasing importance in main- | announced has been perfected in England. The method phia Ye: 
taining the peace of the world. consists, in replacing the air in wood with a solution of 
“ We are highly gratified with the efforts of President | beet sugar and removing the excess of water by a subse. § Wgethe 
Roosevelt in promoting the cause of international peace | quent drying. ptiodic 
and justice, and we rejoice in his call for a second con- It is claimed that timber treated in this way ism §... 
ference at The Heague.” longer porous, will not shrink or warp, and is stronger, § libit to 
“We view the treaty now in force between the Kingdom | heavier, and more durable ; and is not liable to dry rot, 48a Wig 
of Denmark and the Netherlands, to submit all their dif- It is said that paper floors are growing in favor in Ger. ‘ 
ferences to arbitration, as presenting the ideal toward | many. They have no joints to harbor dust, fungi, or ver- Family. 
which we are moving. min, and feel soft under foot. They are also cheaper § Now 
“The evolution of the movement for universal peace | than hardwood floors. The paper is spread in the form ‘ 
clearly points to the early establishment of an interna- | of paste, rolled, and, when dry, painted to imitate wood, protesti 
tional parliament, with at least advisory powers, as a ne- man of 
cessary agency in its fulfillment, and we renew our de- NOTICES ; 
clarations of last year in reference to this. We feel that Wanted Ds ote aad in chur 
it is not now expedient for this conference to pass any| ,”4nted.—A teacher for the Friends’ School, Wik rehears: 
judgment upon the plans of organization of such parlia- | ™ington, Del. One having experience preferred. At : 
ment beyond the necessity for the representation of all | 4'¢8s Mary A. Pierson, 611 Delaware Ave., Wilmingt, § tentatio 
civilized nations therein.” Delaware. See ee eee the wea 
The United States Board of Geographic Names was . 2 : er ; 
created by an executive order issued by President Har- oer -_ meee a ee = latious, 
rison in 1890. The order called attention to the numer- d 6 6 : ‘ust 
; ; : pees 0 80 now. J. HeNRY BARTLETT, jst as 
ous instances in which there was a variation in the ortho- Superintendent. 
graphy of geographical names, causing much inconsistency sidmaeaianpitidiiadi vell-sta 
as to Government publications. The function of the} wWresttown Boarding School.—For conveniene @ihow tl 
Board is to fix the spelling of geographical names in the | o¢ persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will Bain. ; 
United States, in some instances it applies its rules to meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., aad 
towns in foreign countries. 2.48 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. Brasons 






It is said that more than twenty-eight times more Jews 
now live in New York City than in Jerusalem. 

ForEIGN.—The recent battle between the Japanese 
and Russian war vessels in the Straits of Korea resulted 
in a general destruction of the latter by the Japanese. 
It appears that thirteen Russian battleships were sunk 
and six were captured. The number of men killed, 
drowned and captured is estimated to be over 6000. 
This crushing defeat has produced a feeling of gloom 
throughout Russia. A despatch says: 

“The Emperor was completely prostrated by the news, 
and, according to reports, he broke down and wept. 

“A large portion of the officers and sailors of the fleet 
were residents of St. Petersburg, and evidences of ex- 
pectant grief are seen on every hand. Wives and fam- 
ilies are besieging the Admiralty and are visiting the 
churches to pray for the escape of their loved ones.” 

It is believed that by this battle the Russians have lost 
their power on the sea for many years to come. 

The Japanese losses, as reported from Tokio, are three 
torpedo boats sunk, three officers killed and about 200 
men killed or disabled. 

Rojestvenskey the admiral commanding the Russian 
fleet was taken prisoner, and is reported to have been 
seriously wounded. 

It is stated that the Czar and his immediate advisers 
have determined to prosecute the war, notwithstanding 
the demands for peace made by a large proportion of his 
subjects in various centres. A despatch from St. Peters- 
burg of the 5th, says: 





Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sugt 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
will be held at Mt. Laurel, N. J., on the 15th of Sixth 
Mo., 1905. The steam cars leave Market Street ferry, 
Philadelphia, at 8.20 a. M. Trolley leaves Camden st 
8.08 and 8.38 ; coaches will be waiting on their arrival 
to convey Friends from the Meeting-house on Main Street, 
Moorestown, N. J., to Mt. Laurel and return. Those i 
tending to make use of them will please notify Maurie 
B. Comfort, Moorestown, not later than the 12th inst. 
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Reprinted from No. 47, Vol. lxxviii, owing to the traat 
position of the last two lines :— 

MARRIED, on Fifth-day, Third Mo. 234, 1905, at Friend? 
Meeting, Middletown, Ohio, WALTER M. Cooper, sound 
Samuel and Sarah P. Cooper, (the former deceased), of 
West Grove, Pa., and ANNA P. BLACKBURN, daughter 
Charles and Sarah C. Blackburn, of New Waterford, Obie 
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Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law Levi S. Thomas, 
in Malvern, Pa., on the 26th of Fourth Mo., 1905, HEnst 
WALTER, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. A mem 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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